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To those who have a personal feeling towards certain authors, 
on account of their books, the books in which these authors figure 
are among the most entertaining that can be written. Boswell's 
" Life of Johnson " has found thousands of delighted readers since 
it was first published, and Crabb Robinson's " Diary " will find as 
many more, if it has not already. We predict a long life of ad- 
miration for Mr. James T. Fields's "Yesterdays with Authors," 
recently published by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Company. It is an 
exceedingly interesting book, and it ought to be, not only because 
the authors to whom it is devoted were men of genius, but because 
Mr. Fields had better opportunities for knowing them at their best 
than any man in America. He did not make their acquaintance as 
Mr. Willis made the acquaintance of some of their predecessors 
at Lady Blessington's, thirty or forty years ago, but he visited 
them at their own homes, and they visited him at his home: in 
short, it was one gentleman visiting another, and others. That- he 
was a popular American publisher, it may be said, might have had 
something to do with it, but we do not think that it had, for to 
think so is to throw discredit upon the 
character of his hosts and guests. They 
liked Mr. Fields, and he liked them, and 
the result, so far, is a book which is an 
honor to them and to him. We may wish 
that Dickens had not written so much 
about himself and his characters, but we 
cannot blame Mr. Fields for giving us 
what Dickens wrote. It is Dickens that we 
want, and we have him. It is the same 
with Wordsworth, who was a great poet, 
but a monstrously conceited old prig. We 
have Wordsworth, and we admire him, in 
spite of himself, as we admire Dickens. 
Our admiration for Thackeray is more 
hearty than of either, and our respect for 
his intellect is larger than for theirs. We 
have a qualified respect for the intellect of 
Miss Mitford, but we love her more than 
all the rest put together. She was a de- 
lightful old lady, with the kindest heart in 
the world, and more reading than generally 
comes in the way of her sex. She did 
everything well, and her best work is the 
best that there is of its kind. She was a 
glorious letter-writer, and Mr. Fields was 
one of her most valued, and most enriched, 
correspondents. The letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, which are so praised, 
and so overrated, are dull reading beside 
hers. We prefer them to the letters of 
almost every English writer. We must 
except Walpole, of course, and Cowper, 
and, perhaps, Lamb ; but we do so with a 
sort of feeling that after all we may be 
wrong. The account of her final illness 
is as touching as the story of her life, 
which was a perpetual sacrifice to her old 
vagabond of a father. Her last letter to 
Mr. Fields, written a few weeks before her 
death, closes pathetically enough: "Ah, 
dear friend, come when you may, you will 
find only a grave at Swallowfield." 

As some ot the readers of The Aldine 
may like to have a letter of Miss Mitford's, 
which is not in Mr. Fields's volume, we 
copy the last one which she sent to the 
present writer, shortly before she sent her 
last letter to Mr. Fields. It is written on a 
tiny sheet of note-paper, in a small, run- 
ning, blind hand, with many abbrevia- 
tions, and without punctuation — a peculiar- 
ity which Miss Mitford had in common with 
Sir Walter Scott. 

" September 28th, 1854. 

" I cannot help writing just one line of 
kind and warm thanks to you, dear Mr. 
Stoddard, although writing be amongst 
the things against which I am cautioned. 
Tell Mrs. Stoddard how sincerely I prize 
your mutual good will. This long visi- 
tation has brought to my door, and to my 
heart, many testimonies of kindness from 
many poets ; but none that I cherish more 
than those of the Poets of America. 

" Just now I am a little revived; that is to say, I am still alive, 
since, until within the last month, I had long been expecting my 
death almost hourly. At present there is a brief respite ; humanly 
speaking, it seems impossible that one so weak, and so wasted 
(for I am become a mere skeleton) can survive a change of season 
from autumn to winter. His will be done ! There have been 
great alleviations all through this visitation ; and the success of 
'Atherton,' and of the 'Dramatic Works,' may, I hope, count 
amongst them : rather in gratitude than in vanity, for the critics 
here, and I believe, with you, have really taken the tone of per- 
sonal friends. I wish the Plays were to come out with my excel- 
lent friends, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields ; but, it seems, a House in 
Philadelphia brought out some of the Tragedies, in a collected 
edition of my Works, and it is held a question of etiquette that 
they should bring out the rest, which are now printed for the first 
time here, and of which two (Inez and Otho) are considered my best. 

" I wait most impatiently for Dr. Parson's book, and Mr. Tay- 
lor's. The first did send me what Mr. Fields calls ' a rough copy,' 
but it has never arrived. I hope the next, and dear Mr. Taylor's 
volume will be more fortunate. Mr. Fields sent me a slip of the 
' Prize Address,' which has splendid lines and noble thoughts. 

" All happiness be with you ! 

"Ever dear Mr. Stoddard, 

" M. R. Mitford." 



We are indebted to the Reverend S. Baring-Gould, an English 
writer of good repute for miscellaneous scholarship, for a very 
curious and interesting book, entitled " Legends of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets and other Old Testament Characters," and repub- 
lished here by Messrs. Holt & Williams. The ground which k 
occupies is new to the English mind, although it is familiar to the 
scholars of France and Germany. We can recall but two or three 
works of similar character in English, of which the best known is, 
perhaps, "The Apochryphal New Testament," a version of the 
spurious Gospels, so-called, published by William Hone, the editor 
of the " Year Book." The literary workmanship of this volume is 
indifferent ; to scholarship it can lay no claim. Hone was a good 
scholar, but it was not in the direction of Biblical lore, spurious or 
otherwise. The English read their Bibles, we suppose, but not in 
a very critical spirit. There was little that was new in Bishop 
Colenso's ideas concerning the Pentateuch, but they were new and 
alarming in England when he first promulgated them. They are 
not so novel now, and a work upon which Mr. Baring-Gould is 
engaged, "The Origin and Development of Religious Belief," will 
probably make them less so when it is finished and published. 
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His present work is probably the quarry from which he has drawn 
a portion of the materials of the work just mentioned, and it is .cer- 
tainly a very extensive one, underlying the traditions of the Mus- 
sulmans, the Jews, and other Oriental peoples. The traditions of 
the Mussulmans, he informs us, are nearly all derived from the 
Talmudic writers, just as the history of Christ in the Koran is 
taken from the Apocryphal .Gospels. The Koran follows the 
"Sepher Iiajaschar " (Book of the Just) far more closely than the 
canonical Scriptures, and the "Sepher Hajaschar" is a store- 
house of the Rabbinic tradition on the subject of the Patriarchs 
from Adam to Joshua. 

As an extract from Mr. Baring-Gould's volume will give a better 
idea of its general character than anything we can write concerning 
it, we select at random the creation of Adam : 

"According to the most authoritative Mussulman traditions, 
Adam was created on Friday afternoon at the Assr-hour, or about 
three o'clock. The four archangels — Gabriel, Michael, Israfiel, 
and Asrael — were required to bring earth from the four quarters 
of the world, that therefrom God might fashion man. His head 
and breast were made of clay from Mecca and Medina, from the 
spot where later were the Holy Kaaba and the tomb of Mohammed. 
Although still lifeless, his beauty amazed the angels who had 
flocked to the gates of Paradise. But Eblis, envious of the 
beauty of Adam's as yet inanimate form, said to the angels : ' How 
can vou admire a creature made of earth ? From such material 



nothing but fragility and feebleness can come.' However, 
of the angels praised God for what He had done. 

" The body of Adam was so great, that if he stood up his head 
would reach into the seventh heaven. But he was not as yet en- 
dowed with a living soul. The soul had been made a thousand 
years before, and had been steeped all that while in the sea of 
light which flowed from Allah. God now ordered the soul to enter 
the body. It showed some indisposition to obey ; thereupon God 
exclaimed : ' Quicken Adam against your will, and as a penaltv for 
your disobedience, you shall leave the body sorely against your 
will.' Then God blew the spirit against Adam with such force 
that it entered his nose, and ran up into his head, and as soon as 
it reached his eyes Adam opened them, and saw the throne of God 
with the inscription upon it: ' There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is His prophet.' Then the soul ran into his ears, and 
Adam heard the song of the angels ; thereupon his tongue was un- 
loosed, for by this time the soul had reached it, and he said 
' Praise be to Thee, my Creator, one and only ! ' And God 
answered him : ' For this purpose are you made. You and your 
successors must pray to me, and you will find mercy and loving- 
kindness at my hands.' Then the soul pen- 
etrated all the members, reaching last of 
all the feet of Adam, which receiving 
strength, he sprang up, and stood upon 
the earth. But when he stood upright he 
was obliged to close his eyes, for the light 
of God's throne shining directly into them 
blinded them. ' What light is this?" he 
asked, as he covered his eyes with one 
hand, and indicated the throne with the 
other.' ' It is the light of a prophet,' God 
answered, ' who will spring from thee in 
later ages. By mine honor I swear, for 
hi:i alone have I created the world. In 
heaven he bears the name of the much- 
lauded, and on earth he will be called Mo- 
hammed. Through him all men will be 
lad out of error into the way of truth.' 

' ' God then called all created animals be- 
fore Adam, and told him their names and 
their natures. Then He called up all the 
angels, and bade them bow before Adam, 
the man whom He had made. Israfiel 
obeyed first, and God gave to him in rec- 
ompense the custody of the Book of Fate ; 
the other angels obeyed in order; only 
Eblis refused, in the pride of his heart, 
saying, ' Why shall I, who am made of 
fire, bend before him who is made of 
earth ? ' Therefore he was cast out of the 
angel choirs, and was forbidden admission 
through the gates of Paradise. Adam also 
was led out of Paradise, and he preached 
to the angels, who stood before him in ten 
thousand ranks, a sermon on the power, 
majesty, and goodness of God, and he 
showed such learning and knowledge — 
for he could name each beast in seventy 
languages — that the angels were amazed 
at his knowledge which excelled their own. 
As a reward for having preached this ser- 
mon, God sent Adam a bunch of grapes 
out of paradise by the hands of Gabriel. 
In the Midrash, the Rabbinical story is as 
follows : ' When God wished to make man, 
He consulted with the angels, and said to 
them, we will make a man in our image. 
Then they said, ' What is man, that you re- 
gard him, and what is his nature ? ' He an- 
swered, ' His knowledge excels yours. ' Then 
He placed all kinds of beasts before them, 
wild beasts and fowls of the air, and asked 
them their names, but they knew them not. 
And after Adam was made, He led them 
before him, and He asked Adam their 
names, and he replied at once, ' This is an 
ox, that is an ass, this is a horse, that is a 
camel, and so forth.' The story told by 
Tabari is somewhat different : ' When God 
would make Adam, He ordered Gabriel to 
bring Him a handful of every sort of clay, 
black, white, red, yellow, blue, and every 
other kind. Gabriel went to the middle of 
the earth to the place where now is Kaaba. 
He wished to stoop and take the clay, but 
' O Gabriel, what doest thou ? ' And Ga- 
briel answered, ' I am fetching a little clay, dust, and stone, that 
thereof God may make a lord for thee.' Then the earth swore by 
God, ' Thou shalt take of me neither clay nor dust nor stone ; what 
if of the creatures made from me some should arise who would do 
evil upon the earth, and shed innocent blood ? ' Gabriel withdrew, 
respecting the oath, and took no earth ; and he said to God, ' Thou 
knowest what the earth said to me.' Then God sent Michael and 
bade him fetch a little mud. But when Michael arrived, the earth 
swore the same oath. And Michael respected the oath and with- 
drew. Then God sent Azrael, the angel of death. He came, and 
the earth swore the same oath ; but he did not retire, but answered 
and said, ' I must obey the command of God in spite of thine oath.' 
And the angel of death stooped, and took from forty ells below the 
earth clay of every sort, as we have said, and therefrom God made 
Adam." 

Mr. Baring-Gould has in preparation a companion volume to 
this, which will consist of legends connected with the New Testa- 
ment Characters. From cxar familiarity with Mr. Baring-Gould's 
earlier volumes, and some knowledge of the materials which he 
must necessarily introduce into it, we are sure that it will be a re- 
markable book. 
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